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GEORGE  STEVENS 


one  a.m.  and  rainy 

raindrops  dribbled  ceaselessly 

down  the  grimy  window  as 

great  arms  slung  them  out  into 

the  darkened  void  of  eternal 

night,  roaring  and  rolling, 

celestial  sheets  of  iron  shook 

and  rattled,  hailing  torrents  of 

noise,   like  the  lamp  of  diogenes, 

the  glaring  tiger  eyes 

searched  for  the  track. 

sweeping  huge  swatches  of 

mud-bespattered  asphalt 

underneath  its  treaded  paws, 

the  automaton  pressed  steadily  forward. 

blind  beams  pierced 

the  dark  of  stygia,  and  gouged 

the  eyes,  obscuring  the 

stalwart,  white-picket  railing. 

wet  brakes  squealed  on  rain-slickened 

pavement,  and  fractured  pickets 

soared  high  as  it  smashed  over 

the  cliff,  tumbling  all  askew 

down  the  sheer  rock  ravine. 

and  then  .  . 
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pink  raindrops  dribbled  ceaselessly 

over  the  broken,  grimy  window, 

forming  rivulets  of  lifelessness 

that  weaved  erratic  trails  through 

the  battered,  crumpled  remains 

before  pouring  their  all 

upon  the  scratched,  scarred  surface  of  the  soil. 


—David  Hargett 


UNTITLED 


There  was  a  mistake  made 
in  an  address 
And  a  few  quiet  hours 
Were  ours  to  use  in  peace. 

And  the  semi-circle  moon 

Shined  on  the  glistening  grass 

Covered  with  evening  dew 

As  we  sought  the  dry  moment  of  space 

Beneath  a  tree  to  sit  still  and  be 

Only  what  the  quiet  in  each  of  us  demanded. 

The  moments  were  sweet  and  warm 

And  cool  breezes  played  through  the  openings 

in  the  land 

And  rolled  down  the  soft  slope 

to  cool  our  summer  heated  bodies, 

dry  the  sweat 

That  rose  in  beads  near  our  noses  and  hair. 

Peace  pervaded  all  our  speech 
Although  nothing  of  merit  was  said 
And  only  laughter  sounded  there. 

Touches  soft  and  sweet  began  the  moment 

When  together  we  would  lie  in  the  grass 

Silent  in  the  knowledge  of  the  other's  closeness. 

And  gingerly  you  laid  your  head  upon  my  breast 

As  I  stroked  the  skin  I  loved  so  well 

And  knew  in  the  quiet  torment  of  my  soul 

That  for  you  it  was  but  a  moment  like 

many  moments  with  many  others 

And  I,  in  the  quiet  torment  of  my  soul, 

Tried  to  still  the  sound  of  my  blood 

Dripping  from  the  wound  that  may  never  heal. 

And  I  stroked  your  head  and  kissed  your  hair 

And  bade  you  rest  for  your  work  lay  yet  ahead. 

In  the  quiet  torment  of  my  soul 

I  died  a  thousand  stinging  deaths 

And  rose  again  from  the  dead 

to  find  all  the  doors  to  your  love  closed; 

to  find  that  you  had  cut  yourself  off  long  ago, 

and  insulated  yourself  from  every  sting  and  blow 

that  life  can  deal. 

And  for  you,  in  the  quiet  torment  of  my  soul, 

I  died  again. 

Now  you  move  and  stir  and  breathe, 
And  take  my  face  in  your  gentle  hands 
And  kiss  the  lips  that  cried  so  long  because 
Perhaps  you  will  never  know 
That  quiet  turmoil  in  your  soul. 


Time  had  passed  and  the  moon 

Had  changed  color  and  place 

Nearly  time  to  rise  from  beneath  the  spreading  limbs 

And  hand  in  hand  to  walk 

To  the  car  that  waited 

Ready  to  end 

The  peaceful  moment 

And  cover  the  quietness  of  my  soul 

With  noise  and  sound. 

To  blot  out  the  things  I  would  like  to  say 

With  the  noise  of  unwanted  music. 

But  before  we  rise  to  leave 

A  last  long  embrace 

That  for  a  moment  hides  the  pain  to  come 

And  veils  the  lies  of  hands  and  lips. 

Prepared  only  by  that  one  moment  in  the  night 
For  the  blinding,  crushing  light  of  the  day 
Of  the  realization  that  all  the  sweet  moments 
To  you  are  naught  but  shallow  kindnesses 
Lacking  the  depth  of  feeling  they  deserve 
Failing  to  still  in  the  light  of  day 
The  quiet  torment  of  my  soul. 

—Mel 
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RETURN  TO  LONGWOOD 

a  short  story  by  Kathy  Morris 


"This  next  room  was  to  be  a 
billiard  room.  As  you  can  see,  it 
too,  was  used  for  living  quarters 
instead.  All  the  furniture  in  this 
room,  all  the  furniture  in  this 
house,  in  fact,  belonged  to  Haller 
Nutt  and  his  family." 

The  small  crowd  followed  the 
caretaker  across  the  worn  rug  in- 
to the  adjoining  room.  As  he  ran 
over  the  facts  he  had  related  so 
many  times  before,  the  little 
man,  who  was  now  the  only  occu- 
pant of  the  old  house,  studied  his 
listeners. 

The  group  was  larger  today; 
probably,  he  decided,  it  was  larg- 
er because  this  was  the  last  day 
of  the  Pilgrimage.  Tomorrow  all 
the  tourists  would  pull  out  of 
Natchez,  taking  with  them 
books,  postcards,  wrinkled  maps 
of  the  city,  and  used-up  camera 
film.  The  visitors  this  year  had 
been  no  different  from  those  of 
last  year,  or  of  ten  years  before, 
he  concluded.  They  had  different 
names  and  different  faces,  but 
there  the  individuality  ended.  He 
had  long  ago  decided  that  all 
tourists,  indeed  all  people,  were 
essentially  alike. 

Some  of  the  visitors  to  Nat- 
chez came  from  neighboring 
states;  there  were  more  than  a 
few  Yankees  mixed  with  them. 
Once  in  a  while  during  the  Pil- 
grimage, there  would  come  those 
with  a  special  interest  in  the 
house:  an  architect  from  Ala- 
bama, a  writer  from  Connecticut, 
a  photographer  from  Georgia. 
Most  of  the  visitors,  however, 
were   just    families    on  vacation, 


checking  the  brochure  of  the 
Natchez  Garden  Club  from  time 
to  time  to  see  what  house  was 
next  on  the  yellow  ticket  tour. 

Today  among  the  crowd  he 
noticed  the  young  couple  from 
Mississippi  with  their  three 
small  boys  in  tow.  The  girl  shep- 
herded her  two  oldest  sons 
along,  hushing  them  occasional- 
ly, and  saying  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, "Isn't  it  horrible  that 
this  lovely,  lovely  house  was 
never  finished?"  Her  husband 
was  carelessly  supporting  the 
baby  with  one  arm  and  tapping 
frequently   on   the  walls. 

"Extermination  is  my  busi- 
ness over  in  Hazelhurst,"  he  had 
announced  to  the  other  visitors, 
who  grinned  at  each  other  every 
time  he  tapped. 

"He  keeps  right  on  tapping 
even  though  I  told  him  the  walls 
are  quite  hollow  because  of  Dr. 
Nutt's  invention  of  five-inch  air 
pockets  in  the  walls  for  insula- 
tion," thought  the  old  caretaker. 

As  he  continued  to  lead  the 
little  procession  around  the 
eight-sided  building,  the  old  man 
observed  the  middle-aged  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who 
strolled  arm-in-arm  with  his  at- 
tractive fiancee,  frequently  in- 
clining his  head  toward  her  as 
she  made  some  clever  comment. 
The  retired  couple  from  Florida 
was  silent,  but  their  eyes  shone 
as  they  at  last  viewed  the  house 
they  had  so  long  read  about. 

When  the  group  was  gathered 
in  the  room  in  which  hung  the 


portraits  of  the  handsome  Dr. 
Nutt,  his  beautiful  wife,  and 
two  of  their  daughters,  the  care- 
taker noticed  a  man  of  thirty 
or  thirty- five  years  standing 
alone  near  a  door,  apparently  a 
late  arriver.  He  was  dressed 
neatly,  but  his  clothes  were 
somewhat  out  of  date.  As  the 
guide  moved  on  across  the  small 
room  to  point  out  the  frosted 
fly-catcher  and  the  wooden 
punkah  to  his  visitors,  he  no- 
ticed the  newcomer  take  out  a 
gold   pocket   watch. 

"I  must  talk  to  that  man  be- 
fore he  leaves,"  thought  the 
speaker,  talking  faster  and  ad- 
vancing toward  the  wooden 
steps   leading   to   the   next  floor. 

"Now,  if  you  are  ready,"  the 
old  man  hurried  on,  "I  will  take 
you  upstairs."  There  was  in  the 
air  the  excitement  which  always 
prevailed  when  the  tourists 
realized  they  were  about  to  as- 
cend to  the  first  unfinished 
floor. 

"Watch  your  step  up  here,"  he 
warned,  leading  the  way.  "This 
floor,"  he  continued,  "was  ac- 
tually to  have  been  the  main 
floor.  This  section  here  would 
have  been  covered  with  mar- 
ble," he  added,  advancing  to- 
ward   the    center    of    the   house. 

"This  gap  you  see  is  where  an 
imported  marble  spiral  staircase 
would  have  led  all  the  way  to 
the  dome." 

At  these  words  all  eyes  turned 
upward  for  a  moment.  The 
speaker   and   his   listeners  gazed 


up  past  the  aging  timber  that 
jutted  from  successive  floors  to 
the  boarded  dome.  Eighty-five 
feet  above  them,  a  bat  fluttered 
in  his  high  kingdom,  as  if  he 
were  self-conscious  because  of 
the  many  upward  stares.  At  the 
sight  of  this  black  beast  the  well- 
dressed  lady  shivered  a  little,  and 
her  fiance  put  a  protective  arm 
around  her. 

"The  first  construction  of 
Longwood  was  done  by  slaves  of 
Dr.  Nutt,"  the  caretaker  hurried 
on.  "As  the  building  progressed, 
skilled  labor  from  Pennsylvania 
was  brought  in  by  Samuel  Sloan, 
the  architect  of  this  house.  By 
1861  most  of  the  exterior  of  the 
house  and  the  interior  of  the 
basement  were  completed.  Arti- 
sans had  moved  to  this  floor  and 
were  at  work  painting  and  plas- 
tering when,  one  day,  a  horse- 
man rode  up  with  the  news  that 
war  had  broken  out.  The  labor- 
ers, being  from  the  North, 
dropped  their  tools  and  brushes, 
just  as  you  see  them  here,  and 
demanded  their  pay.  They 
weren't  going  to  stay  around  the 
South,  for  sure.  Dr.  Nutt  figured 
the  war  wouldn't  last  long;  so  he 
boarded  up  the  unfinished  floors 
and,  with  his  wife  and  eleven 
children,  moved  into  the  base- 
ment to  wait  until  the  North  and 
the  South  had  settled  their  dif- 
ferences. The  doctor  died,  how- 
ever, before  the  War  was  over." 

The  procession  moved  through 
the  dusty  boarded  beginnings 
and  endings  with  the  little  old 
man  quickly  pointing  out  un- 
finished statuaries  and  bricked - 
up  fireplaces. 


"Look  at  this  old  crate,  John!" 
cried  the  lady  from  Florida,  who 
had  strayed  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  tourists.  The  man  joined 
his  wife  on  the  front  gallery  be- 
fore the  large  wooden  packing 
box  lettered  Steiffs  Piano  Com- 
pany. "This  is  the  crate  that  the 
piano  downstairs  came  in!"  she 
said  with  great  excitement. 

"Now,  if  there  are  any  of  you 
who  would  like  to  see  the  next 
floor,"  said  the  caretaker,  "be 
very  careful  because  these  steps 
are  steep,  and  some  of  the  board- 
ing is  coming  loose  upstairs,  as 
it  is,  in  places,  on  this  floor.  I 
am  getting  a  little  too  old  for 
such  a  climb  myself,  but  if  you 
are  cautious,  I  assure  you  it  is 
safe.  I'll  wait  here  if  any  of  you 
have  any  questions." 

The  old  man  stood  to  the  side 
as  the  curious  visitors  mounted 
the  steps.  The  owner  of  the  gold 
pocket  watch  was  not  among 
them. 

"Wonder  where  he  went?" 
thought  the  caretaker,  almost 
aloud. 

He  walked  from  the  foot  of  the 
steps  across  the  dim  and  dusty 
room,  stepping  over  the  century- 
old  planks  of  wood.  Through  the 
door-less  entrances,  he  saw  the 
man  standing  out  on  the  gallery 
on  the  western  side  of  the  house. 
His  heavy  frame  was  partially 
illuminated  by  a  thin  shaft  of 
sunlight.  The  caretaker  walked 
toward  the  man,  who  was  ex- 
amining a  half-completed  dirt 
dauber's  nest,  which  was  at- 
tached to  a  rotten  timber. 

"I  hope  you  finish,  little  fel- 
low,"   the    old    man    thought  he 


heard  him  say  to  one  of  the  work- 
ers. 

As  the  caretaker  was  about  to 
call  out  a  greeting,  he  heard  the 
young  Mississippi  mother  calling 
to  him  from  the  floor  above. 

"Mr.  Winthrop?  Would  it  be 
all  right  for  Jim,  Jr.  to  have  some 
of  this  old  moulding  from  this 
pile  over  here?  I  don't  know  why 
in  the  world  he  wants  it,  but ..." 

As  he  assured  her  that  Jim, 
Jr.,  was  welcome  to  the  small 
souvenir,  he  thought  that  per- 
haps now  he'd  have  a  chance  to 
speak  to  the  man  who  had  caught 
his  interest.  This  time  the  slow 
clatter  of  feet  on  the  stairs  inter- 
rupted him.  He  looked  around  to 
watch  the  man  from  New  York 
leading  his  rather  pale  fiancee 
from  the  floor  above. 

"Olivia  is  subject  to  acro- 
phobia,"   came    the   explanation. 

The  old  man  uttered  a  few 
words  of  sympathy  and  turned 
back  to  where  the  singular  visitor 
was  standing.  The  shaft  of  sun- 
light now  illuminated  onry  dust 
and  old  boards. 

He  advanced  toward  the  spot 
to  investigate,  but  once  again  his 
progress  was  impeded. 

"Mr.  Winthrop,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  ask  you  something  about 
the  floor  plans  that  are  hanging 
on  the  wall  downstairs?"  called 
the  young  man  who  had  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  student  of 
architecture. 

The  dying  sun  could  barely 
filter  through  the  leaves  of  the 
giant  oaks  when  the  last  of  the 
visitors  drove  away,  a  car  at  a 
time,  many  looking  back  for  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  Moorish  castle 
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before  they  came  to  a  turn  in  the 
narrow  road. 

Often  old  Mr.  Winthrop  stood 
at  the  door  to  his  basement  quar- 
ters, looking  after  the  depart- 
ing cars.  He  liked  to  see,  by 
checking  the  license  plates,  if  he 
had  guessed  correctly  from  their 
accents  the  section  of  the  country 
responsible  for  these  accents.  He 
considered  himself  somewhat  of 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  diversion.  On 
this  day,  however,  he  had  already 
re-fastened  the  chain  that  sepa- 
rated the  parking  lot  from  the 
drive  and  had  returned  to  the 
main  floor  before  the  dust  in  the 
drive    had    settled     back    down. 

Since  he  had  not  seen  the  old- 
fashioned  man  leave,  he  could 
only  conclude  that  he  was  still  in 
the  house. 

His  cries  of  "Hello?  Anybody 
here?"  passed  throughout  the 
open  entrances  unanswered.  He 
walked  through  the  rooms  of 
that  floor  searching  for  the  pecu- 
liar tourist,  but  soon  the  dark  and 
the  dust  and  his  old  age  got  the 
best  of  him.  He  returned  to  his 
rooms,  puzzled  and  very  tired. 
He  was  almost  unaware  of 
warming  some  soup  and  drink- 
ing it  slowly.  Almost  mechani- 
cally he  went  about  locking  the 
several  doors.  The  old  man 
plugged  in  his  electric  heater  and 
pulled  it  close  to  his  Bunny  chair. 
He  did  not  even  think  during  this 
action,  as  he  usually  did,  of  the 
lady  from  Louisiana  who  had 
said  that  installation  of  electrici- 
ty had  completely  ruined  the 
"mood"  of  the  house.  He  never 
made  exception  to  the  worn  chair 


he  had  found  in  a  used  furniture 
store  when  he  told  visitors  that 
all  the  furniture  in  the  house  had 
belonged  to  Haller  Nutt. 

The  old  man  was  not  sure  how 
much  later  it  was  when  he  sud- 
denly became  aware  that  some- 
one was  standing  over  him.  He 
realized  suddenly  that  this  was 
the  man  he  had  been  looking  for. 

"I  -  I  thought  everybody  had 
gone." 

"No,  sir,  I've  been  here  for  a 
long  time." 

The  caretaker  noticed  that  the 
man  pronounced  each  word  with 
a  polite  crispness.  Without  being 
called  up,  his  hobby  came  into 
play,  and  he  decided  that  his 
visitor  was  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,  perhaps  from 
Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jersey.  Still,  there  was 
some  other  difference,  subtle,  un- 
definable. 

"Where  were  you,  son?  I  looked 
all  over  for  you.  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  you." 

"May   I   ask   the   reason,  sir?" 

"Well,  we  don't  get  many  visi- 
tors who  talk  to  our  dirt-daub- 
ers," he  chuckled,  "And  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  that  watch  of  yours 
intrigued    me." 

The  younger  man  pulled  the 
timepiece  from  his  watch  pocket 
and  displayed  it  proudly.  "This 
watch  has  been  in  my  family  for 
years,"  he  said,  "and  handed 
down  from  father  to  son." 
^As  his  host  examined  the  in- 
tricate scroll  work  that  covered 
the  back  of  the  case  and  sur- 
rounded the  ornately  formed 
initials  "W.S.L.,"  the  owner  con- 
tinued   to    discuss    his    treasure 


with  justifiable  pride. 

"Those  are  my  great-great- 
grandfather's initials,"  he  ex- 
plained. "The  first  son  in  our 
family  is  given  this  watch  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fob,"  he  added,  pull- 
ing the  piece  from  his  other 
pocket.  "It's  shaped  like  a  level 
because  all  down  the  line  the  men 
in  my  family  have  been  carpen- 
ters —  the  best  carpenters  in  the 
world,  sir!" 

As  he  returned  the  watch  and 
the  fob  to  their  proper  compart- 
ments, the  younger  man  said, 
"That  was  a  good  speech  I  heard 
you  give  today  —  as  far  as  it 
went." 

"As  far  as  it  went?  Look,  son, 
I  know  all  about  Longwood,  and 
I  make  sure  the  people  who  pay 
to  see  it  are  told  what  I  know. 
I've  lived  in  this  house  for  almost 
forty  years.  Why,  I  know  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  Longwood. 
What  do  you  mean  'as  far  as  it 
went'?" 

"Please  don't  get  excited,  sir. 
I  simply  mean  there  is  some- 
thing you  did  not  show  the  tour- 
ists. You  do  not  know  about  this 
yourself.  If  you  would  like,  I  will 
take  you  to  it." 

"Sure,  I'd  like  to  see  what 
you  think  I  don't  know  about 
this  house.  Son,  I  know  more 
about  this  house  than  Haller 
Nutt  himself  knew." 

"I  do  not  question  that,  sir. 
And  now,  if  you  will  kindly  ac- 
company me  up  the  stairs?" 

The  two  men  climbed  the 
make-shift  stairs,  and  when  they 
reached  the  door  at  the  top,  the 
caretaker    said,    "You'll    have  to 
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unlock  it.  Here,  I'll  get  it.  Some 
folks  have  trouble  with  these 
doors." 

"That  won't  be  necessary,  sir," 
his  companion  replied.  "I  know 
that  the  knobs  turn  to  the  left. 
I  don't  expect  any  difficulty." 

The  older  man  took  a  flash- 
light which  was  hanging  on  a 
nail  in  the  wall  and  handed  it 
to  the  carpenter. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "you  lead 
the  way." 

They  entered  the  main  floor, 
and  the  younger  man  directed, 
"This  way,  sir."  They  walked 
toward  the  area  in  which  the 
piano  crate  was  standing  near 
the  wall. 

"Now,  sir,  if  you'll  just  stand 
aside  for  a  moment,  I'll  get  this 
packing  box  out  of  the  way." 

The  caretaker  did  as  he  was 
asked  and  watched  silently  as, 
with  ease,  the  younger  man 
pushed  the  heavy  carton  away 
from  the  wall.  Indeed  he  would 
be  seeing  a  part  of  the  wall  he'd 
never  seen  before,  he  thought,  as 
he'd  never  been  able  to  move  that 
box  himself,  even  in  his  younger 
days.  When  the  way  was  cleared, 
the  man  shone  the  flashlight  on 
a  bricked-up  area  which  was 
several  feet  wide,  similar  to  the 
other  bricked-up  niches  for  stat- 
uary scattered  throughout  the 
vast  apartment.  Here,  however, 
the  mortar  was  crumbling  in 
places. 

"I  wonder  if  this  floor  is  as 
safe  as  I've  been  telling  people  it 
is,"  thought  the  caretaker,  as  he 
watched  the  younger  man  pull  a 


brick  from  the  wall  to  support  the 
flashlight. 

"Now,  sir,"  continued  the 
visitor,  "I'd  like  to  tell  you  a 
story.  I  heard  you  saying  to  the 
tourists  that  the  men  working 
here  left  when  the  news  of  war 
came."  As  he  was  talking  he  was 
swiftly  destroying  the  wall,  pull- 
ing out  a  brick  at  a  time. 

"One  of  these  workers  did  not 
get  away." 

The  surprised  caretaker  lis- 
tened as  he  continued. 

"You  probably  didn't  know  it, 
sir,  but  there  were  a  few  white 
Southern  laborers  working  here, 
too.  I  might  add,  a  few  hot  tem- 
pered white  Southerners.  On  that 
day  that  the  horsemen  arrived 
with  news  of  the  war,  the  South- 
ern workers  and  the  Northern 
artisans  had  been  especially  at 
odds." 

By  then  the  man  had  removed 
almost  all  of  the  bricks. 

"So,  sir,  one  of  the  Southern 
workers  flared  up  at  one  of  the 
Northerners  and  crushed  the 
man's  skull  with  a  hammer.  And 
here,"  he  announced,  removing 
the  last  few  bricks,  "is  that  man's 
body." 

Several  moments  passed  before 
the  astonished  caretaker  could 
speak  or  move.  Then  he  lunged 
forth  to  examine  the  body.  One 
hundred  years  had  taken  all  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Pennsylvania 
man,  but  his  bones  remained  to 
support  his  rotting  clothes. 

"My  God!"  the  old  man  cried, 
moving  his  shaking  hands  out  to 
touch   the    skeleton.    He   ran  his 


fingers  over  the  crumbling  ma- 
terial of  the  suit.  He  stopped  at 
the  feel  of  something  hard  in  the 
pocket. 

"His    money!    It's    still   here!" 

The  caretaker  pulled  out  some 
gold  coins  from  the  pocket,  tear- 
ing the  material  of  the  pants  as 
he  did  so.  A  century  had  scarce- 
ly dulled  the  yellow  metal  he 
examined  by  the  rays  of  the 
light. 

At  length,  the  old  man  put  the 
coins  on  the  floor  and  re-exam- 
ined the  body.  With  trembling 
fingers  he  felt  a  chain  running 
across  the  vest.  He  pulled  the 
chain,  tearing  the  pocket  to 
which  the  gold  links  led.  The 
chain  was  attached  to  a  heavier 
object  which,  he  realized,  as  he 
brought  his  find  into  the  light, 
was  a  watch. 

He  ran  his  fingers  over  the 
fancy  scroll  work  which  covered 
the  case.  Then  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty,  he  turned  the 
timepiece  over  in  his  hand.  On 
this  side  he  saw  the  ornate  letters 
"W.S.L."  With  a  gasp,  he  fum- 
bled in  the  pocket  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chain  and  pulled  out 
the  fob  shaped  like  a  level. 

He  froze.  His  dulled  eyes  gazed 
at  the  object  in  his  hands,  while 
his  stunned  mind  tried  to  re- 
ject them.  Finally,  with  great 
effort,  he  forced  himself  to  turn 
around.  Only  the  steady  beam 
of  the  flashlight  remained  to 
keep  him  company  at  this  lonely 
wake. 

— Kathy  Morris 
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THE  SOUNDS  OF  SILENCE 


River  waves  lap  lap 
'neath  the  rickety  pier; 
fog  mist  shrouds  the 
quiet  earth  and  dims 
the  vision.  Away,  a 
wild  loon  cries,  and 
an  insomniac  fish  breaks 
water.  Rays  of  the  rising 
sun  creep  on 
tiptoes  through  the 
lifting  mist  to  glint 
on  dirty,  flowing  currents 
and  break  the  dawn. 


—David  B.  Hargett 


HAVE   FAITH   IN 
SMALL  BEGINNINGS 

To  some  all  kisses 

Contracts  make, 

All  embraces,  bindings. 

Why  must  they  give 

All  themselves 

When  joy  is  in  the  finding? 

— Arthur  Howington 


FRAGMENT 

The  days  and  nights  melt  softly 
One  into  the  other  .... 
Sand  grains  trickling 
Down  the  proverbial  hour  glass. 

Each  one,  too  small  to  be  accountable, 
Too  insignificant  to  be  forgotten. 

—Alice  Tyler 


WAR  STAR 

Hold  the  knife  to  moonlight; 

a  thousand  rayed  star 

skims  along  its  spine 

and  drops  whirring 

silverwork 

down  the  thorns  of  brambles 

settling  in  the  mist 

of  a  spider's  web. 

The  old  man, 

weary  of  stars  and  thirst, 

sleeps,  does  not  stir 

with  the  quiver 

of  a  fallen  star. 

Dreaming,  he  sits 

in  the  black  chambers  of  quiet 

polishing  his  silver  sword 

for  treasures  more  precious  than  stars. 

— John  York  Foust 
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NATIVITY 


CAST   A   N  ET 

Cast  a  net  by  moonlight; 

catch  the  moon  if  you  can, 

for  she  is  like  a  dark  girl's  heart 

floating  beyond  a  fisherman's  hand. 

Cast  a  net  by  moonlight; 

catch  the  silver  fish  of  tears, 

for  love  is  like  a  midnight  lake 

for  the  fisherman  who  hears 

all  the  cries  of  lakesides 

as  he  throws  his  net  again 

wide  upon  the  golden  veins 

of  water.  By  moonlight 

catch  the  moon  if  you  can, 

but  once  the  net  is  cast  and  laid 

never  know  that  silver  heart  again. 


Beautiful,  they  were; 

In  that  moment  all  the  beauty  which  exists 

Shadowed  all  the  ugliness. 

Then  the  smiling  hand  of  the  girl 

Reached,  lightly, 

And  met  the  searching  movement  of  the  babe. 

This  is  beauty's  one 

Universal  action: 

The  Mother's  first  hesitant  touch  of  her  son 

In  what  some  have  said  was  a  stable. 

—Joe  Basenberg 


-John  York  Foust 


BUS.  322-1796 
RES.  822-3325 

tin   ^sloweM,  ^rnc. 

Hugh  A.  Pemberton 

1931   SOUTH   11TH  AVENUE 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Emily  Shop 


FINE  WOMEN'S  APPAREL 


1001  South  20th  Street 


324-3483 
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MONOLOGUE  ON  WOMAN 

by  Sally  Alexander 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  essay  was  presented  as  a  dramatic  monologue  in  the 
1966  Miss  Southern  Accent  Pageant.  It  is  being  printed  in  QUAD  by  request.  The  quotation 
concluding  the  work  is  from  THE  PROPHET  by  Kahil  Gibran. 


Beauty  lives  in  the  heart  and  is 
translated  there  to  become  the 
language  of  the  eyes.  In  the  eyes 
of  my  mother  when  I  was  born,  I 
was  beautiful,  but  there  was  no 
beauty  then  to  me.  She  had  been 
warm  and  her  inner  darkness 
was  gone  so  abruptly  .  .  .  with  a 
strange  yearning  I  could  not  ex- 
plain, I  had  in  one  moment 
pushed  myself  free  of  that  soft 
and  comforting  loveliness  .  .  .  and 
I  was  born. 

Where  I  wondered,  was  there  in 
this  world  so  new,  so  alien,  so 
cold,  a  beauty  as  dear  as  that  of 
the  world  of  the  unborn? 

Then  my  mother  held  me  in 
her  arms  for  the  first  time  and  I 
began  to  learn  another  form  of 
beauty  .  .  .  the  beauty  of  instinc- 
tive love,  of  two  arms  that  were 
at  once  soft  and  firm,  of  lips  that 
murmurred  strange  rhapsodic 
sounds.  .  .  . 

The  sounds  were  words  and  the 
words  meant  love.  I  began  to 
grow,  to  feel  the  words  in  my 
heart  and  in  my  mouth.  They 
quickened  to  my  lips  in  the 
spring  when  every  dandelion  and 
every  jonquil  nodded  to  me  .  .  . 
nodded  to  me,  for  I  was  queen 
of  May  and  April,  goddess  of  the 
forest  temple  .  .  -. 

I  saw  so  many  beautiful 
days  ...   I  wonder  now  that  I 


cannot  recall  them  every  one. 
But  then  I  did  not  know  how 
precious  the  beauty  is,  how  soon 
the  world  of  man  can  color  the 
sight  to  shadows  that  hide  the 
loveliness  a  child  alone  will  rec- 
ognize. 

The  shadowing  came  .  .  .  and 
I  was  eighteen.  The  yearning 
was  there  again,  strange  again — 
that  yearning  so  nameless,  push- 
ing at  the  walls  of  my  heart  and 
keeping  my  tongue  sharp  and 
short,  my  head  wild  with  dreams 
as  fantastic  as  my  intense  hates 
and  loves.  I  sang  sadly  to  myself 
and  took  long  walks  alone  .  .  .  sat 
in  the  grass  late  at  night  .  .  .  and 
then  grew  afraid  of  the  loneli- 
ness. 


I  knew  the  words.  But  where, 
I  wondered,  were  the  forms? 
Where  was  Love —  Where  was 
Beauty? 

What  girl-child  grows  up  and 
does  not  early  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  being  beautiful,  the 
prestige  of  being  loved?  She 
stares  into  the  mirror  face  and 
looks,  looks  for  the  sign,  the 
mark  of  loveliness.  She  crawls  in- 
to herself  to  hide  from  the  watch- 
ing, commenting  world:  they 
know,  they  say,  what  beauty  is. 
Better  to  hide  inside  herself  than 
to  risk  their  saying  "NO  beauty 
in  you.  No  love  for  you"  .  .  . 


It  is  a  lonely  place  .  .  .  this  stop 
in  age  when  you  begin  to  learn 
who  you  are  .  .  .  when  every  leaf 
trembling  in  the  breeze  or  the 
rain  makes  you  ache  .  .  .  when 
spring  is  too  bright  and  too  vul- 
nerable for  you  to  do  anything 
more  than  to  cry  at  April  .  .  . 
when  days  are  bleak  and  chilling 
in  the  midst  of  summer  months 
.  .  .  and  you  alone  see  the  doubts 
like  clouds  looming  on  the  hazy 
horizions  of  your  future.   .  .  . 

There  came  into  this  place  one 
who  ended  the  loneliness.  Not 
suddenly,  not  at  all  quickly.  But 
he  was  there  and  .  .  .  how  can  I 
explain?  Does  it  matter  when  or 
why? 

At  the  beginning,  I  knew  only 
that  the  chill  was  gone,  the  cold 
ache  around  my  heart  was  fad- 
ing .  .  .  the  dandelions,  the  jon- 
quils nodded  like  old  and  vener- 
able friends  to  their  returning 
mistress  of  May  .  .  .  the  air,  the 
days,  the  moments  were  bright 
with  a  dimly  recalled  assurance 
...  I  was  loved. 

I  was  beautiful  to  the  only 
world  I  cared  to  be  beautiful 
in  .  .  .  his  world.  Some  girls,  I 
know,  yearn  much  more  than  I 
for  a  beauty's  accolades  .  .  .  they 
seek  the  universal  praise  in  con- 
tests and  honors  and  photo- 
graphs. .  .  . 

Sweeter  to  me  is  he  than  the 
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contest  queen's  bonquet  .  .  .  dear- 
er to  me  his  touch  than  the  com- 
pliments shouted  at  the  pageant 
winner  .  .  .  brighter  and  truer  is 
the  light  in  his  eyes  than  all  the 
spotlights  the  stage  can  focus 
on  the  lovely. 

The  roses,  I  know,  will  fade; 
the  flattery  will  silence;  the  spot- 
lights burn  out  .  .  .  and  the  beau- 
tiful girl  will  fade  and  age  out 
of  the  memory  of  fickle  admirers. 
But  love  immortalizes  beauty  in 
the  eye  of  the  lover.  .  .  . 

Now  I  have  the  beauty  every 
woman  is  born  to  have:  her  child. 
I  feel  the  weight  of  love  within 
me  .  .  .  yes,  yes,  my  mother  knew 
and  her  mother  and  now  I. 

But  who  will  tell  the  girl- 
child?  I  hurt  with  her  though  she 
is  silent  now  ...  I  feel  her  tears 
and  her  laughter  and  watch 
her  search  for  the  meaning  of 
the  words: 

Beauty,    Love. 

How  can  I  tell  her  what  I 
know? 

"Beauty  is  not  a  need  but  an 

ecstasy. 

It  is  not  a  mouth  thirsting  nor 

an  empty  hand  stretched  forth, 

But  rather  a  heart  enflamed 

and  a  soul  enchanted. 

It  is  not  the  image  you  would 

see  nor  the  song  you  would  hear, 

But  rather  an  image  you  see 

though  you  close  your  eyes 

and  a  song  you  hear  though  you 

shut  your  ears. 

.  .  .  Beauty  is  life  when  life  un- 

unveils  her  holy  face. 

But  you  are  life  and  you  are  the 

veil. 

Beauty  is  eternity  gazing  at 

itself  in  the  mirror. 

But  you  are  eternity  and  you 

are  the  mirror." 


SALE 

1/4  to  1  carat 

DIAMOND 
EARRINGS 

for  pierced  ears 


You  can  choose  the  size 
diamonds  to  suit  your  taste 

and  budget.  Each  magnificent  k&feft 

pair  of  stud  earrings  is  set  in  I  \'^j>*j 

14  Karat  white  gold  prong  j-v-^ 

settings  to  display  the  ^'^ 

brilliance  of  the  finely  K--i£ir 

matched  diamonds. 

A.  !4  Carat 79. 

B.  Cultured  pearls  and  !4  carat  of  diamonds  99. 

C.  Vi  Carat 149. 

D.  1  Carat 299. 

NO  DOWN  PAYMENT,  TAKE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Fine  Jewelry,  street  floor,  Downtown  Birmingham  only 

*all  Diamond  Weights  total,  illustrations  enlarged  to  show  detail 


SHOP  9:30  A.M.  'TIL  9:00  P.M. 
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NOTE:  The  target  of  The  Commonest  Conspiracy  is  not  any  group  or 
ideology.  The  feature  certainly  does  not  intend  to  minimize  the  dehumani- 
zation  that  totalitarianisms  bring.  The  story  is  simply  about  fear.  Fear 
is  the  least  effective  weapon  against  totalitarianisms,  but  it  is  the  one  most 
commonly  enjoyed. 
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a  Satire  by  Howard  Cruse 


^ES,  VIRGINIA,  THERE  IS  A 


^OUR  DEEPEST  FEARS  ARE  WELL-FOUNDED.  THOSE  LONG 
NIGHTS  YOU  LAY  AWAKE,  FRIGHTENED  BY  WHISPERING 

SHADOWS -THEY  WERE  WHISPERING  ABOUT  YOOf 
BECAUSE  THEY  KNOW  THAT  YOU  ARE  A  THREAT 

TO  THEM,  VIRGINIA.  YOU  CAN  SHINE  THE  LIGHT  OF  * 

LIBERTY  ON  THEM,  AND  THEY  CRINGE  AT  THE  FIRST 

GLIMMER  OF  FREEDOM'S  BEAM/  THEY  MUST  GET 
YOU,  VIRGINIA- AND  THOSE  REMAINING 
AMERICANS  LIKE  YOU  WHO  BELIEVE  IN  THE 
ESSENTIAL^TRUTHSiS^OF  GOD  AND  <** 

COUNTRY.*?"  YOU  ARE 
VIRGINIA -BUT  YOU  CAN  SURVIVE 

...IF  YOU  QHW  HOLD  ** 

FAST  TO  THAT  WHICH 
YOU** KNOW**  IS 

i        TRUE// 


©Its 7  by  Howard  Q 


S«SfllS««  TODAY 


»«ffffi&YOlJ?? 
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THEY'RE 
ALL  IN  IT 
TOGETHER.. 
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CJ/hy  be  a  martyr, 
virginia?  sign  up 
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N  EW    YEAR 

Wind  blown  leaves  noisily  rake  the  street 

Carrying  cups,  paper,  and  cigarette  stubs 

Along  the  tire  striped,  silent  asphalt. 

Barren  branches  tangle  with  the  wind 

And  creak,  protesting,  at  the  cold. 

Tired  and  grey,  the  sky  bears  heavily 

Clouds  sodden  with  winter  rain  .  .  . 

The  world  stands  aged  and  weary  before  you 

So  you  tell  me,  yet  I  see 

Green  and  gold  where  brown  hangs — 

And  awesome  purple  in  the  chilling  grey, 

Hear  the  rustle  of  debris  and  leaves 

Not  as  the  rattle  of  death  in  the 

old  year's  throat 

But  as  the  swinging  censor  chain  harbinging 

The  pungent  unlived  days  to  come. 

—Sally  Alexander 


delivers  with  these  no  cost  extras: 

Powerful  Hi-Torque  Engine         All-synchromesh  4-speed  stick     Oil  filter 
Heater  &  defroster    Windshield  washers    Outside  rear  view  mirror 
Deluxe  chrome  trim       4-pIy  whitewall  tires       Extra  package  shelf 

7-step  paint  process 
Back-up  lights 
Locking  gas  cap 

Padded  dash 


Bucket 
seats 

Sunvisors  and  ash  trays 
Unitized  body  and  frame 
Enclosed  glove  compartment 
A.C.  alternator 


Chrome 
wheel 
undercoating"  Seat  belts 
Carpeting 


drive  a  _ 

DATS  UN 

then  decide! 


TEST  IT  TODAY  AT: 

RICKWOOD 
MOTORS 

1200  3RD  AVE.,  WEST 
PHONE  785-1167 
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FIVE  POINTS  WEST  SHOPPING  CITY 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Home  of  "The  Villager" 

Also  At  The  Parliament  House 
Also  At  Eastwood  Mall 


MAGIC  CLEANERS,  INC 

Invites  You  To  Try  Our  New 

"SYNTHETIC  CLEANING" 

PLUS  FASHION   FINISH 

TO  KEEP  YOUR  CLOTHES 

LIKE  NEW 

See  and  Feel  The  Difference 

615  EIGHTH  AVE.  W.  PHONE  788-2868 


PILATO'S 
GRAYMONT  GULF 

734  Graymont  Ave.,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.  35204 

788-9364 

ROAD  SERVICE 
MECHANIC  ON  DUTY 


Jacks  Fiat  Motor  Company 


912  3RD  AVENUE  WEST 

Complete  Volkswagen  Service 


C.  M.  NICHOLS 
786-1287 


C.  M.  NICHOLS,  JR. 
786-1287 
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Announces 


$2450 


P.O.E. 


GRAFFEO  IMPORTED  CARS 

1809  3rd  AVE.,  SOUTH  251-6218 

Service  By  Appointment  324-9941 


THE  BEST  IN  COLLEGE  FASHIONS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  Newest  in  Spring  Fashions 
For  Young  and  Exciting  People 


of  all  ages 


FIVE  POINTS  WEST 
VESTAVIA 
DOWNTOWN 
AND  DECATUR 


THERE'S  A 

PRINTER 

AROUND 

THAT  CAN 

HANDLE 

THE 
PROBLEM 


> 


of  COLOR  PRINTING 

.  .  .  whether  your  requirements  are 
multi-color  or  color  process  .  .  . 
whether  your  quantity  needs  range 
from  5,000  to  50,000  or  more  .  .  . 
whether  you're  looking  for  "quick 
delivery  while  you're  double-park- 
ed" or  the  quality  that's  achieved 
by  careful  attention  to  every  de- 
tail— we  can   handle  your  problem! 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  some 
Examples  of  Quality  created  by 
VULCAN  PRINTING  &  LITHO— the 
proud  accomplishments  of  experi- 
enced craftsmen  handling  modern 
equipment.  Your  request  for  sam- 
ples will  get  our  immediate  per- 
sonal attention. 


of  TYPESETTING 

.  .  .  with  the  speed  .  .  .  versatility  .  .  .  quality  .  .  .  and  ECONOMY 
that  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  Intertype  FOTOSETTER! 

We  have  a  full  range  of  type  faces — News  Gothic,  Bodoni,  Century 
Schoolbook,  to  name  a  few.  Your  demands  for  additional  faces  will 
be  met  as  they  develop  .  .  .  but  even  now,  VULCAN'S  FOTOSETTER 
can  handle  your  catalogs,  magazines,  books,  brochures,  ad  in- 
finitum. And  it's  the  only  commercial  FOTOSETTER  operating  in 
Alabama  today. 

of  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  .  .  for  those  who  prefer  a  complete  one-stop  creative  service — 
from  idea  to  delivery  of  finished  product — VULCAN  PRINTING  & 
LITHO  offers  the  experienced  creative  and  mechanical  facilities 
of  The  Graphic  Arts  Center.  Counseling  on  paper,  printing,  format, 
art,  copy,  folding,  binding  .  .  .  and  the  execution  of  all  or  any  part 
of  your  program  ...  as  easy  as  calling  323-1508. 


THE 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

CENTER 


A  DIVISION  OF 

EBSCO 

industries, 
inc. 


\ 


1st  Avenue  Norm  at  13th  Street,  Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 
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